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accorded to a British Prime Minister. In the interest
of the successful prosecution of the War the great
Liberal Democrat of pre-War days had transformed
the reality of the Government very far in the direc-
tion of Dictatorship. The War was ended, but not
Mr. Lloyd George's belief in the beneficence of his
own paramount influence upon the nation's policy.
But of what sort of Government should Mr. Lloyd
George be the head? The Coalition had been intro-
duced to meet War-time needs, and there were many
who felt that the frank statement of the issues of
peace could best be met by a reversion to the Party
system which defines the normal differences in politi-
cal ideology. Mr. Lloyd George was not one of
these. He took the view that the instrument of
Coalition which had served him well in achieving
victory was the most likely to serve successfully the
interests of peace. There was this logic in his proposi-
tion, that in December 1918 the Treaty of Peace had
yet to be entered into; and it might well be thought
that the Government which had been responsible
for victory should if possible be responsible for
peace. It may be in fact that a more equally divided
House of Commons and a more spirited Opposition
in Parliament would have been able to induce a
better Peace Treaty than that which we now know
as the Treaty of Versailles. Be that as it may, Mr.
Lloyd George decided that it would be best for the
Coalition Government to go to the polls as represent-
ing a single group, and his colleagues, with the
exception of some of the Labour Members, acquiesced
in that decision. Since the maximum duration of a
Parliament in normal times had already been con-
siderably exceeded, and since the Coalition Govern-
ment as such held no mandate from the electorate,
it was of course proper to hold a prompt General
Election. It was also extremely likely that an mime-*